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7 authors, even, have been known to write on more 
ON WORK. for the writing’s sake than for having more to 
From the dawn of life until its close man| tell us; in short, work comes to be loved for its 
without exception needs ‘something to do.’| own sake, not for its results. 
\*What shall I do now?’ says the child when| Many women pride themselves on being ‘ always 
its light task is accomplished. ‘What shall I| busy.’ A friend calls upon one such, needing 
‘do now?’ meditates the man whose work for| perhaps a kind word or look, sympathy with 
the day is over. It behoves us to consider! some joy or sorrow, or it may be only the 
carefully what it is that maintains so firm a! refreshment mind should receive from contact 
grasp upon us from the cradle to the grave,| with mind. But how is the visitor received ? 
that we may give it its due, and not more | The work-worshipper having mentioned the calls 
than its due ; that we observe it religiously, not} upon her industry of her Guild or Work 
bow down to it superstitiously. Society, straightway gives half her attention, as 
Work, though so huge a portion of human life, | well as her eyes and hands, to her task, regardless 
is not an end, but a means to an end; and being | of the fact that the perpetual plying of her needle 
‘8 means, should find its due proportion, not | acts as an effectual bar not only to all confidence, 
swallow up a share beyond its deserts, Ne- ‘but to all conversation except the merest com- 
cessity alone can excuse the man whose life is | monplaces. Nevertheless, she has a keen eye for 
eentret in work and in work only. To be so | the blue-eyed angel who has dropped her work 
absorbed in work as to disregard, or to regard | and sits with folded hands, lost in some heavenly 
without sympathy, the illness of a member of | reverie, whom she remorselessly rouses and urges 
the family ; to be too busy to correct the faults, | on to the fulfilment of her possibly unnecessary 
|to enter into the pleasures, to make smooth the | task. 
‘stony path of children ; to have no time to spare, Professor Tyndall assures us that without honest 
for an old friend or to listen to the pleadings of ‘labour there can be no deep joy. That honest 
the poor—this is to hold work in a reverence that | labour may be productive of deep joy we readily 
is, we venture to think, superstitious. The end of | admit; but that there is an infinite quantity of 
all work, says a philosopher, is to obtain leisure: | honest labour without any joy deep or shallow to 
to the poor, leisure to eat and to sleep ; to the | season it, we believe as firmly as that there is— 
intellectual, leisure to cultivate their minds; to| we are thankful to think—an infinite quantity 
the frivolous, leisure to indulge their trifling. | of deep joy without labour honest or otherwise. 
But by the very act of passing so many hours | The joy of listening to the first song-bird of the 
in work many minds enter into a kind of slavery, | year, nightingale or thrush; the joy like his 
from which they find it well-nigh impossible | whose heart leaped up when he beheld a rainbow 
to free themselves, and the leisure they have | in the sky ; the joy of hearing of a kind or noble 
obtained is useless to them. They have lost sight | action, or, better still, of trying to perform one ; 
of the end, in obtaining facility in the means ;| the joy when we have succeeded in pleasing those 
anl continue to practise the business-—formerly | we love and reverence—these are the joys, not of 
necessary for their livelihood—now, when the | the intellectual gladiator—to whose honest labour 
gain is no longer needful to them. Proportion | we accord, however, our sincerest admiration—but 
in work, therefore, includes the perception neces- | they are the harvest of the quiet mind, the single 
tary for the art of leaving off. It is said only | eye. 
first-rate artists know when to leave a picture| We have heard it argued that enforced idleness 
alone. Orators, talkers, over and over again| is a greater punishment than hard labour. We 
H *poil their points by too much insistence ;| are not so sure that hard labour is a boon, except 
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to those unhappy ones whose remorse it may help 
to deaden. Not to have leisure until the muscles 
are strained to aching, the hands too cramped to 

asp the instrument of toil, until the brain is 
lulled and the eye dimmed; not to have time 
to think until thought is all but an impossibility, 
and naught but baffled longings remain—this is 
the elysium of hard labour. On the other hand, 
we have spent many a pleasant half-hour reading 
of the marvellous escapes planned and executed 
by prisoners whose hands were free to follow 
the dictates of their brains; many a touching 
anecdote of the skill, or patience, or tenderness, 
which a state of captivity unfettered by grinding 
toil has evoked in a man towards an insect, a 
reptile, or a plant. 

The higher the scale of intelligence, we should 
say the greater the value of meditation. An in- 
sect buzzes unweariedly all day ; but an elephant 
gives himself time to feel his way. Wait a while, 
says the philosopher, that we may finish the 
sooner. But it is not waiting alone that we 
would insist on ; it is not vacant leisure that can 
renew us for fresh exertion. The world of art 
can recreate the busy by a change of thought such 
as nothing else—at least of this world—can give 
them. It is a sovereign remedy for a super- 
abundance of leisure, that fatal superabundance 
which is the very nursing mother of misapplied 
industry; and which, in an age gone by, set our 
grandmothers to work on that trial to the eyes 
and nerves called patchwork. Have our readers 
ever beheld, as we have, a dress, a gown, entirely 
composed of the tiniest diamonds of printed 
calico; a gown, moreover, with two flounces to 
it? or, as we have, hangings, that is, curtains, 
vallions, and valances, for a four-post bedstead, all 
a tissue of these tiny morsels of stuff cut up for 
the purpose? But though we may and do con- 
sider such industry misapplied when regarded as 
work, as an amusement it was no doubt entitled 
to pass muster. It was not every one in those 
days who could, like the famous Mrs Battle, 
unbend their minds over a book after fatiguing 
them at whist. 

The art of unbending the mind after a toil 
perhaps as cramping to it as hard labour to the 
sinews, is one to be early cultivated in order to 

. be made useful. It will not avail us to have got 
leisure, to have curtailed our work perhaps Tor 
the purpose, if we are unable to fill that leisure 
with what shall at least equal our work in interest. 
It is a great thing to be able to control our minds, 
so that the thought about our work shall not 
follow us into the occupations of our leisure—to be 
able to say with Burleigh, when he laid aside his 
robe of office, ‘Lie there, my Lord Treasurer.’ 
For if a man be devoted to one pursuit only, be 
that pursuit what it may, his mel becomes pain- 
fully limited. It is not learning alone that can 
give wisdom; the merely learned man is often 
guilty of childish folly in practical life, simply 

cause he has directed his thoughts entirely in 
one groove. 

Some happy few there are, whose work and 
vocation being identical, require no leisure for 
refreshment of the faculties, Thackeray’s ‘J. J. 
for example, rising early, standing all day before 
his easel putting loving touches to his work, 
surprised at the sun’s going down—what an 
existence it is! But it is, we fear, given to few 


of us to live to work ; to work in order to live 
is oftener the rule. Yet, how the natural bent, 
the vocation, makes itself apparent almost patheti- 
cally in the lives of some men! For instance, 
the cobbler who has worked hard from Monday 
morning till Saturday night will cheerfully 
trudge miles on the Sunday to a meeting where 
he will hold forth to edification, simply because 
now he is labouring in his vocation. In like 
manner we have hunting parsons, soldiering 
lawyers, and praying doctors—men whose work 
is not their vocation, and in whom the natural 
bent is too strong to be wholly turned aside or 
hidden. To labour, says the Latin proverb, is to 
pray. How comes it, then, that the reputation of 
the busybody, of the one who works, is in such 
ill odour? There is nothing in the word itself 
to convey the idea of malice or mischief with 
which, however, it is associated in modern ears, 
Its degeneration is perhaps due not merely to 
the fact that work may be noble or ignoble— 
the labour of the first busybody having pre- 
sumably been ignoble—but to this, that work 
itself is not necessarily meritorious, Work, like 
facts, may be of the highest importance or of 
none; or it may be mischievous, like that 
of the busybody. It is sometimes worthless 
because ill done; but quite as often it is 
mischievous from want of proportion, being 
unnecessary, misapplied, or impertinent, as in the 
case of over-ornamentation in details, or over- 
elaboration in design. And this is applicable 
not merely to the labour of the hands but 
to the work of the brain. When Dr Johnson 
said of a book that ‘it had not life enough to 
keep it sweet,’ the sentence was simple, direct, 
sufficient, or, as we say, in proportion ; but when, 
in the redundancy of his learning and his love 
of Latin terminations, he elaborated that simple 
sentence into this, ‘That it had not vitality 
enough to keep it from putrefaction,’ he weak- 
ened rather than supported his idea. Again, 
when Bernal Osborne, that sayer of good things 
and worker in words, asserted that Disraeli’s 
last illness was a great deal too protracted, 
adding, ‘But he always did overdo everything, 
we feel instinctively that the wit has overdone 
his own cynicism and allowed it to degenerate 
into brutality. 

It is this well-balancing of all work that 
produces a sense of ease consequent on pro- 
portion. How the very phrase ‘laborious polite- 
ness’ condemns the breeding that allows the 
labour to be apparent! In all things done, our 
satisfaction is doubled if it be, only apparently, 
easy to the doer. Thus, all art is concerned to 
conceal the labour that has conduced to its 
production. And a thought that it has taken 
years of the discipline of life to perfect, which 
has only crystallised after passing through the 
alembic of time and fortune, is spoken of a8 
a happy intuition of genius. Not that genius 
is without its intuitions by any means, but that 
we hardly care to acknowledge the want of time, 
of leisure, the pressure of work, in fact, which 
robs the world of but too many of the results 
of genius born into the world. 

And if the pressure of work represses, as we 
believe it too often does, the ‘noble rage’ of 
the highly gifted, what is its effect on the every- 
day human being? It leaves him a prey to 4 
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thousand little infirmities of mind or temper, 
which the leisure for a sincere love of art or 
science might have cured him of, or for which 
a love of literature might have left no room. 

Parodying a saying of Goethe's, we would 
say in conclusion : ‘ Encourage leisure, since work 
encourages itself.’ But encourage it for acquiring 
that which will console you in affliction, comfort 
you in loneliness, will never quit you; will, if 
you are poor, make your poverty respected, and 
adorn you if you are rich ; which will maintain 
within you a spirit unsubdued by what it works 
in; a mind rich in thought, strong in reason, 
abounding in resource, capable to fulfil all the 
relations of life which have been fastened on 
you by duty or fortune. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE PARSON IN NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 


LinyELL, for his part, had made his mind up 
at once: Psyche Dumaresq should never marry 
a penniless painter. But unless she was ready 
to marry a penniless painter, father or no father 
to the contrary notwithstanding—unless she was 
ready to forsake all and follow the man of her 
choice willingly, to poverty or riches—she was 
not the girl he imagined her to be; and dearly 
as the wrench would cost him now, he would 
go away the very next evening, and never again 
set eyes on Psyche. 

Not, indeed, that Linnell had any doubt what- 
soever in his own mind upon that score. He 
had never felt before how deeply he loved Psyche 
—how profoundly and implicitly he trusted her 
instincts. He knew she could never harbour so 
mercenary a thought in her pure little soul as 
that fallen idol, her unworthy father. He knew 
she would take him, money or no money. He 
knew that there he could never be mistaken. He 
had watched her daily, he repeated to himself 
once more in the words of the ballad, a little 
altered, and he knew she loved him well. If he 
went to Psyche to-morrow, and asked her plainly, 
‘Will you marry a penniless painter who loves 
you from the very bottom of his heart? he felt 
sure she would answer, with her own sweet 
innocent guileless boldness, ‘I will, gladly ;’ and 
he would love her all the better for that naive 
frankness. 

To do that would be no real breach of the 
virtual promise he had made her father; for 
was he not rich? Was he not well-born? Would 
he not make her supremely happy? Would he 
not be keeping the spirit of his bond by thus 
evading it in the outer letter? He said to him- 
self ‘Yes’ to that question ten thousand times 
over, as he walked home alone across the breezy 
downs to the Red Lion, with the keen wind 
blowing fresh against his flushed hot face, and 
the blood running warm in his tingling cheeks 
at the memory of that hideous unsought inter- 
View. 

Not that he really meant thus to break even 
the letter of his bond with Haviland Dumaresq. 

h no; he needed no such overt trial of his 
beautiful Psyche’s fidelity as that. He could 
trust her implicitly, implicitly, implicitly. Be- 


sides, the trial would be taken out of his hands. 


Dumaresq would go home, full of his discovery, 
his miserable discovery that Linnell was nothing 
but a common artist—a painter by trade—a 
journeyman colour-monger. That sordid philo- 
sopher, that mistaken father, would tell Psyche 
more or less directly the result of his own un- 
speakable inquiries : he would warn her against 
listening to that penniless young man: he would 
talk to her the common stereotyped cant of 
worldly-wise paternity : he would sink the brain 
that conceived the Encyclopedic Philosophy to 
the miserable level of the Maitland intelligence. 
Linnell could hear in his ears even now the 
echoes of that hideous unholy cant—‘they were 
dangerous guides the feelings,’ and so forth, and 
so forth, usgue ad nauseam, as though Haviland 
Dumaresq, a prophet born, had consented to 
dwell in his old age in the coasts of the Philis- 
tines. He could hear the greatest thinker of 
our time, in that sad dotage of his, ‘ with a little 
hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's 
heart !? Oh heavens! It was incredible, it was 
loathsome, but it was nevertheless true. He 
hardly knew how to believe it himself, but he 
admitted it grudgingly to his own soul; Haviland 
Dumaresq had feet of clay, and the feet of clay 
had tottered to their fall in these last stages of 
a once mighty intellect. 

But Psyche? Ah, well! He had no fear at all 
in his heart for Psyche. He could never con- 
ceive his own beautiful, free, great-hearted Psyche 
‘puppet to a father’s threats, or servile to a 
shrewish tongue.’ He knew what Psyche would 
do; he knew it perfectly. Psyche would burst 
in upon him to-morrow morning, when he called 
round to finish her father’s picture, and flinging 
all conventional restrictions tu the four winds of 
heaven—rules like those were not for such as 
Psyche—would cast herself upon him with a 
wild emotion, clasp her arms around his neck 
in a torrent of joy, and cry aloud that, rich or 

oor, come What might, she loved him, she loved 
1im. Or if Psyche didn’t do that—for after all, 
a maiden is a maiden still—at least he would 
see from the timid and tearful way she greeted 
him that she at anyrate was wholly unchanged 
by anything her father might have said to her 
overnight against a penniless lover. She would 
treat him more kindly and tenderly than ever ; 
she would say by ber actions, if not by her 
words, ‘I would love you still though you had 
no roof to cover you.’ That was how a girl like 
Psyche ought to feel and act; and because he 
knew she would feel and act so, he loved her, |]- 
he loved her. In Psyche’s presence he was no 
longer shy. Perfect love casteth out fear. Psyche 
would never be bent aside by such base con- 
siderations as swayed that clay-footed idol, her 
father. The grand incorruptible Haviland Duma- 
resq of former days, that was dead now in the 
old man’s shrunken and shrivelled soul, lived 
still in the purer and nobler nature of his spot- 
less daughter. 

And then, when Psyche had thus proved her- 
self worthy of her high lineage—for what lineage 
after -all could be higher in any real scale of 
worth than direct descent from the greatest and 
deepest of modern thinkers—he would clasp her 
to his breast in an ecstasy of passion, and tell her 
plainly, what he had never yet told any living 
being, that the sacrifice she thought she was 
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making for his sake had no existence—that all | Mrs Mansel could mean. But glancing hastily = 
her father asked for her she should freely enjoy lat her finger on the yar page, the thought pe. 
—that money, position, respect should be hers— | occurred to him with lightning rapidity that wat 
that she should be everything he himself had | perhaps his half-brother Frank had just got 70 
never been. For Linnell was rich, if it came! married. That was the secret, then, of Sir rel 
to that; from Haviland Dumaresq’s point of | Austen’s desire to have the question of the i 
view quite fabulously rich ; wealthy beyond the | succession settled upon a firm and secure basis wi 
utmost dreams of Dumaresquian avarice: and | before he left England! Linnell hesitated a frac- 18 | 
if for some quixotic fad of his own he had chosen | tion of a moment: then he answered doubt- wee 
so long to give up the money that was rightly | fully: ‘I believe there’s one member of my cal 
his due to the service of others, and to live | family living there at present. But I know very wh 
entirely on his artistic earnings, he would not little of him. I’ve never seen him. To tell =? 
consider himself bound any longer to continue his | you the truth, our family relations haven’t been tha 
obedience to that self-inflicted, self-denying ordin- | always quite what you could call cordial.’ let 
ance, when he had a wife’s happiness to consult; ‘A clergyman?’ Mrs Mansel asked with her bre 
and to provide for—and that wife his own match- | soft low voice. ide 
less Psyche. He was rich; and he stood next! ‘A clergyman, yes,’ Linnell made answer, no 
heir in blood to an English baronetcy. Many ‘bewildered. ‘Is there anything about him in bar 
things had conspired to make the shrinking sensi- | the paper to-day, then? ete, 
tive painter feel the importance of his own posi-| ‘Oh, I felt sure he must be one of your family,’ his 
tion far less acutely than most men would have | Mrs Mansel cried, still holding that tantalising def 
done ; but that was no reason why others should | sheet tightly in her small white ‘hand. ‘The rel: 
not value it at the current valuation of such | name’s Francis Austen Linnell, you see, and I _ 
things in the world of England. He could go | recognised him, as I recognised you, by the 
to Haviland Dumaresq, if need were, and say | peculiar spelling of the name Austen,’ 
to him honestly with oe pride: ‘The;} ‘We’re all of us Austens,’ Linnell answered TH 
penniless painter has asked your daughter’s hand | with a short uneasy laugh. ‘It’s a point of sid 
in marriage, and has been duly accepted. But) honour with every Linnell I ever heard of to of 
| the man who marries her is rich beyond the | continue the family tradition in that respect. a 
| furthest you ever demanded from your daughter’s | It’s gone on in an unbroken line, I believe, since eit 
| suitors, and belongs to one of the oldest and | the time of Charles the Second ; and it’ll go on refl 
| most distinguished families in all England.’ It | still till baronetcies are as extinct as dodos and are! 
| was horrible, indeed, to think of coupling such | megatheriums.—But may I ask what my re- ami 
a base and vulgar thought as that with the | spected namesake’s been doing at all to get him- eac 
honoured name of Haviland Dumaresq; but if | self mentioned in the Morning Post? Up to par 
Haviland Dumaresq had in point of fact sunk date, I can’t say I ever remember any performance isol 
so low, Linnell is meet him on his own new | of his, except his birth, being thought worth and 
level, and ask him still for his guileless Psyche. | recording in a London newspaper. _, fort 
With such thoughts as these whirling fast in| ‘Like Mark Twain’s hero,’ Mrs Mansel sug- An; 
his brain, the painter strolled back to the village | gested with a musical little laugh, ‘who up to the life 
inn, the air all full of Psyche, Psyche, Psyche. | age of seventy-five years had never shown any Liv 
As he passed the Mansels’, he caught through | remarkable talent—and never showed any after- 40° 
the hedge the gleam of a rustling white summer | ward: so that when he died, ill-natured people not! 
dress, and overheard the tones of a most educated | said he’d done it on purpose to gain notoriety.’ oy 
( 


voice, which he recognised at once as the final, ‘Died!’ Linnell exclaimed, holding out his 
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flower of Girtonian culture. He hoped Mrs | hand incredulously for the paper. ‘You don't 
Mansel would let him pass by without calling | mean to say Frank’s dead, do you?’ the 
him in, for he was in small humour that day! ‘Oh yes, I forgot to say it’s his death that | and 
to discuss the relative merits of Wagner and comes next by way of record,’ Mrs Mansel went v 
Mendelssohn, or to give his opinion in set epi- | on, with serene composure. ‘In fact, of course, real 
grammatic phrase on the latest development of |I took it for granted you’d have seen the the 
the subjective novel. But Mrs Mansel spied | announcement somewhere already.—No, not in hoti 
him out with keen vision as he passed the gate, | the Births, Deaths, and Marriages: it’s later than tion 
and came over with her sweetly-subdued smile, | that.—See, there’s the place: Appalling Catas- cred 
in a Greek-looking robe looped up with an old | trophe on the Great Northern Railway.’ Nov 
gold oriental scarf, to call him for colloquy into} Linnell took the paper from her hand with hall 
her most cultivated garden. The Academy | trembling fingers and ran his eye hastily down Alh 
and Mind lay beside the learned lady’s vacant the lengthy telegram. ‘As the 6.45 night express tion 
place on the rustic seat, but in her hand she! was steaming out of Doncaster yesterday evening the 
held coquettishly that far more mundane journal, |... goods-wagons laden with heavy pig-iron fron 
the Morning Post. Curiosity survives as aj)... both trains were completely telescoped ... elen 
maternal legacy even in the most highly-strung | harrowing scenes among the dead and wounded nece 
of the daughters of Eve ; and Mrs Mansel’s curio- |... the following bodies have already been men 
sity was now at boiling-point. ‘Oh, Mr Linnell,’ | identified . . . The Rev. Francis Austen Linnell, neve 
she cried with tat 4 eagerness, ‘I’m so glad | Vicar of Hambledon-cum-Thornyhaugh, North- than 
you’ve come. I’ve been longing to see you. I! umberland.’ time 
wanted to ask you something so important. Have| He handed back the paper, very white in the estit 
you any relations living in Northumberland ?’ face, to Mrs Mansel. It was clear that the news ishe 
The question fell upon Linnell’s ear like a! profoundly affected him. ‘Why, Mr Linnell, I - | 
clap of thunder from a clear sky. He hadn't didn’t know you were so much interested in aa : 
and 


 — slightest idea in his own mind what on earth | the man,’ the learned lady cried, astonished and 
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penitent. ‘If I’d thought you were so deeply | 
concerned as that, I’d have broken it gently to 
you ; indeed I would.—Was he such a very near 
relation then ?” 

‘He was only—my brother,’ Linnell answered 
with a gasp. He had never seen him ; but blood 
is thicker than water after all. A nameless shock 
seemed.to run through his system. Two thoughts 
came uppermost in the painter’s mind amid the 
whirl of emotion that those words had brought 
upon him. The first was a sense of profound 
thankfulness that he had written and posted that | 
letter to Sir Austen before he knew of his 
brother’s sudden death. The second was the 
idea that even Haviland Dumaresq would now 
no doubt be satisfied to accept as Perches hus- 
band the heir-presumptive to an English baron- 
etcy, who had no longer any reason for concealing 
his position and prospects from the world in 
deference to the feelings of an _ illegitimate 
relative. 


THE VARIETY STAGE. 


THE amusements of a nation are sometimes con- 
sidered a good index of the character and abilities 
of its citizens. The artistic and brutal propen- 
sities of the ancient Greeks and Romans are well 
reflected in the amusements of their theatres and 
arenas. Modern nations have various forms of 
amusement more or less refined, or the reverse ; 
each of these forms is adapted to the wants of one 
particular class in society, and it is impossible to 
isolate any particular form of public amusement 
and call it national. For example, no one could 
form a just idea of the character and genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race from observing the phases of 
life to be seen in the music halls of London, 
Liverpool, New York, or Chicago. An idea thus 
formed would not be a flattering one. There is 
nothing intellectual in the varied features that 
make up the programmes of existing music halls. 
Of course, it must be admitted that some of these 
features are very amusing, and they are so because 
the performers possess physical skill in acrobatic 
and tumbling feats. 

When music halls were first established, some 
really good opera and ballad music was considered 
the principal attraction at almost all the halls, 
notably so at ‘The Oxford, whose grand selec- 
tions were performances that would uot have dis- 
credited the Opera or Monday Popular Concert. 
Now, all this is altered. There is nota music | 
hall in the metropolis—with the exception of the | 
Alhambra, where, recently, the high-class vocalisa- 
tion of Miss Ada Lincoln and Mr F. H. Celli of | 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company affords some relief | 
from the inanity and buffoonery of the variety 
elements—where good music is considered at all | 
necessary. Yet, notwithstanding the entertain- 
ments at these halls have deteriorated, there 
never was a time when they were more popular 
than they are now. The music halls at the present 
time take equal rank with the theatres in public 
estimation, How is it good music has been ban- 
ished from the halls? It may not be uninteresting 
or unprofitable to cousider the question, and | 
try to answer it. | 

Music halls—or, to give them the more recent | 
and appropriate term, variety shows—are quite | 


modern institutions. Fifty years ago they were 
unknown. The Canterbury was the first estab- 
lished, and it owed its origin to the following 
circumstance. Close on fifty years back there was 
an actor named Sam Cowell on the comic lyric 
stage. Sam was a good comedian, an excellent 
singer, and a remarkably able mimic. He was 
also an intelligent and observant man of the 
world, and also, as every actor worth his salt 
should be, a keen observer of human nature. Mr 
Cowell’s observations were chiefly directed to the 
curiosities of low life as seen in the slums of the 
cities. In his excursions round the slums of 
London, the actor had noticed that thousands of 
people never entered the doors of a theatie; the 
stage had lost its hold on the masses, whose prin- 
cipal or sole relaxation consisted in lounging in 


the bars and taps of flaring gin palaces and low | 


‘pubs. This free-and-easy life, with its ever- 
lasting smoking and drinking, and absence of 
te] fo] > 


all restraint, was congenial to the jaded and | 


depressed men and women of the slums. To sit 
out a play required more attention than these 
poor wretches could give after a long day of 
severe toil and privation. How to reach these 
toiling men and women and give them suitable 
amusements was a problem that suggested itself 
to the mind of the actor. Here, it is curious to 
reflect that the theatre occupied the same position 
in respect to the poorest and most degraded of the 
people as the church did; likewise, that both 
these institutions—so different as they were— 
made use of the same means to reach and influence 
the masses) Both stooped to the level of the 
people they desired to influence by establishing 
the music hall and the mission hall. The music 
hall is to the theatre what the mission hall is to 
the church, The great Sam would have made an 
excellent missionary ; very few men understood 
the lower classes so well as he. Charles Dickens 
was well aware of this, and on more than one 
occasion the great novelist accompanied the actor 
in his sallies round the dark city. Sam Cowell 


was ever welcome in the taprooms and ‘kips’ - 


(low lodging-houses), where he often entertained 
the people with a song. Even in these dark 
6 90 music had charms, and funny comic songs 
had a great many more. 

These practical experiences convinced Mr 
Cowell that a place of amusement: where a 
variety of serio and comic songs were sung by 
competent artistes would not fail to draw in low 
neighbourhoods. In these new places of amuse- 
ment there must be no more restraint and conven- 
tionality than would be absolutely necessary. A 
man must be permitted to wear his working-dress, 
smoke his pipe, and have his beer or spirits. One 
Sunday night Mr Sam Cowell spoke about the 
matter to a friend of his, the landlord of a 
public-house in Lambeth Marsh. The latter, who 
was an enterprising and ambitious man, saw at 
once the feasibility of the scheme. He had a 
large and lofty room at the back of his house, and 
he determined to make use of it in the venture. 
It was very unfortunate that at the outset the 
scheme was put into the hands of the publicans. 
As a matter of business, these gentlemen are 
interested in promoting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and this interest would always be a 
mount and in the way of any abiding excellence 
in the music and other entertainments to be 
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devised later on. Sam Cowell’s scheme was the 
mingling of good music with burlesque and 
dance ; and as a matter of fact some really good 
music did form the best element in the music 
hall entertainments. The publicans, who in 
all the halls held the general management, were 
not slow in observing that good music did not 
encourage drinking half so much as did the most 
foolish and inane of comic songs, and all their 
efforts were directed to the task of vitiating the 
public taste by the gradual withdrawal of good 
music from the performances. That they have 
been successful any one may judge by a visit 
to any music hall in London or the provinces. 
When the Canterbury Hall was opened, great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining artistes for 
the entertainment. A new profession had to be 
created. Sam Cowell was equal to the occasion, 
and on the opening night and for some time 
after the comedian alone gave the entertainment. 
He sang both serio and comic songs, and danced 
the dances, from the first, the most attractive 
feature of a variety show. The success of the 
Canterbury fully equalled the most sanguine 
hopes of its promoters, and very soon a host of 
others sprang up in London and the provinces, 
and afterwards in America. 

The well-dressed and aristocratic people who 
frequent the palatial Pavilion and Tivol little 
imagine that they patronise an entertainment 
originally designed for roughs and crossing- 
sweepers. ‘Things are altered now, they may 
say. So they are—for the worse. Do any of my 
readers remember the Oxford as it was fifteen 
years back? Then the Oxford was the leading 
music hall, and the entertainments excellent, 
varied, and musical. The ‘grand selections’ from 
popular operas were magnificent, and some really 
good singers sang the solos. We doubt whether 
any of these gifted artistes would ever obtain an 
engagement at their old home now, and most 
certainly not at the magnificent Tivoli or the 
splendid Pavilion. Mr F. Johngmanns was for 
many years the able conductor at the Oxford. It 
was Mr Johngmanns who introduced Offenbach 
toa London audience. In 1862 the management 
introduced a selection from Offenbach’s earliest 
and most brilliant opera, ‘Orphée aux Enfers.’ 
The liveliness and brilliance of the music and 
| the admirable way it was rendered at the Oxford 
oxiee the way for the production of ‘The Grande 

uchesse’ at Covent Garden Theatre. Many habi- 
tués of the Oxford of those days will not forget 
the fine singing in this and in other selections 
of Mr Robert Green (afterwards at the Alham- 
bra). Mr Green was an able musician, and had a 
really magnificent voice. Had Mr Green appeared 
before a London audience with an Italian name, 
he would have become one of the most famous 
singers of the day. Another gifted singer at 
the Oxford was Miss Fitzhenry, afterwards well 
known in opera-bouffe under the nom de thédtre of 
Miss Emily Soldene. Miss Constance Loseby of 
the Gaiety Theatre was also a music hall artiste. 
At the time of the American War of North and 
South, Miss Constance sang at every music hall in 
London a stirring war-song, ‘The Death of Stone- 
wall Jackson.’ Mr Vernon Rigby, the eminent 
tenor, began his professional career at the Alham- 
bra, where, at that time, good music alternated 
with displays of physical skill by the greatest 


gymnasts and acrobats of the day. A succession 
of great artistes of the arena drew all London 
to the Alhambra, chief of whom was the famous 
Leotard. Jules Leotard was a splendid specimen 
of manly beauty—a perfect figure united to 
a strikingly handsome face, always grave and 
reposeful. 

The story of the great gymnast’s carecr has 
seldom been told. <A native of Toulouse, in the 
south of France, young Leotard passed many of 
his earliest years in the beautiful city of the 
sunny south. His father kept a swimming-bath, 
having several skylights that were opened and 
closed by long ropes. It was young Leotard’s 
office to open and shut these skylights, and he was 
in the habit of swinging from one rope to the 
other, doing so with so much grace and skill as to 
attract much attention from the visitors to the 
establishment. His first. public appearance was 
as an amateur at the Municipal Fete. It so 
happened that among the people’ who witnessed 
the performance was the director of the Cirque 
de ’Impératrice at Paris. This gentleman was 
astonished at the skill and grace of the young 
athlete, and also at the novelty of the perform- 
ance; and the next morning he made his way 
to the Leotard swimming baths and had an inter- | 
view with the father. A few days hence and | 
Jules Leotard set out for Paris. On his arrival 
in the gay city he was taken to a theatrical cos- 
tumier, and a gay doublet of crimson velvet and 
gold spangles was fitted over the snow-white 
tights he had brought from the country. 

‘Take it off!’ he said to the costumier. ‘I am 
not going to play the clown,’ 

‘Take it off! mon petit, the beautiful doublet? 
See how well you look in it—grand, magnificent, 
superb !’ 

‘Think you so? I do not. I’ll never wear 
spangles like a harlequin.’ 

‘Ah! mon Dieu! was there ever seen such a 
dréle? Eh bien! mon petit, what is it, then, 
you will wear? You must have a doublet of 
some kind.’ 

‘Have you any black velvet ?’ 

A roll of plain black velvet was produced, and 
out of this material was made the young aspirant’s 


doublet. And subsequently M. Leotard always | 


wore the simple and elegant dress of a black 
velvet doublet over snow-white tights; a dress 
that served admirably to display the magnificent 
form of the gymnast. The début of the young 
athlete in the Paris arena was a veritable triumph, 
which was renewed on his first appearance in 
London. The flying trapeze became the rage, 
and a whole host of flying trapezists appeared at 
the music halls, none of whom, however, had the 
skill and marvellous ease of the master. 

In 1865 the Alhambra management was under- 
taken by Mr Frederick Strange, assisted by the 
dramatic critic and journalist, Mr John Hollings- 
head, who became later on the projector and 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre. Up to this time 
ballets had not been much of an attraction at 
the Alhambra; but under the new régime they 
became, what they have always been since, the 
spécialité of the Leicester Square Theatre. 

An experience of the writer, who, in the early 
part of Mr Strange’s management, was on the 
Alhambra staff, may not be uninteresting to the 
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readers of this Journal. It is one of the most 
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om remarkable instances of human folly ever re-| should be paid up, work or not. I was one 
rie corded. Among the frequenters of the canteen | of the officials Mr Steggs had engaged, and of 
= behind the scenes there figured an American, | course I had to give up the place I held under 
~—e who, judging by the lavish way he spent his | the Alhambra directors. I did so, as I was prom- 
_— money, might well have been taken for a million- | ised a much better position in New York. Before 
| v aire. This man generally had on his fingers no| we set out, the American gave us a sumptuous 
- fewer than six magnificent diamond rings, and | breakfast at the Café de ’Europe ; the next day 
nw not one of these rings could have cost less than | we went to Liverpool to embark. Mr Steggs had 
the three hundred pounds. He used to make his| taken berths for all on board a Cunard serew 
of appearance, almost every night, at the time the | steamer, and he had spared no money in making 
fr corps de ballet trooped off the stage after the | us all comfortable. : ; 
ath spectacle ; and many of these dancers were con-| Everything went on all right during the 
oak stantly regaled by him with the best champagne | voyage; though I noticed with surprise that 
rd’s at a pound the bottle. The way that American | the American had parted with all his costly 
wal threw his money about was—to use one of the | jewellery. : 
the ballet-girl’s language—a caution. He gave costly | When we arrived at Sandy Hook, Steggs went 
wie breakfasts at public gardens and lived ‘like a on shore to secure, so he said, lodgings for all 
the lord’ at the Langham Hotel. He had jewellery | of us at the Metropolitan and other hotels. All 
wa enough to stock a shop, and many of the girls | that day we waited for a message from him, but 
iy received some very costly trinkets from his hands. | none came. The next morning several of us 
oa He used to hand away these valuables with a| landed and made our way to the Metropolitan 
al princely air, and spent his money freely ; every | Hotel, and, to our astonishment and dismay, we 
be one in the place received something from his | learned that no person of the name of Steggs 
al hands. All this sort of thing tallied exactly with | was staying there, nor did the hotel people know 
alt popular notions of American nouveaua riches, so any one of that name. We returned to the vessel, 
wa all sorts of rumours floated about the hall respect- | in hopes Mr Steggs would return ; but he never 
ir: y ing the position and riches of the ‘American | came back. Here we were in a strange ron | 
antl Prince,’ as the ballet-girls termed the stranger. | and what to do became a pressing question. It 
vival Some averred that he was a ‘silver king’ from | was well for Mr Steggs he could not be found, 
pe Nevada; others, a great ranch-owner from Texas ; | for the ballet ladies were infuriated, especially 
a while others were sure he was a pig-sticker | so the fine young woman who was to have been 
shite in a big way in Chicago. Mr Silas W. Steggs | the ‘premitre danseuse.’ Mr Steggs had made 
? himself said nothing about his antecedents; he | love to this graceful dancer and had promised 
lo left ‘the almighty dollar’ to tell its own tale. | to marry her. Mademoiselle Blank as a prospec- 
" No one was seen more lavish with his money in | tive wife of a millionaire had given herself 
let? the Alhambra canteen ; and as time passed and | airs, and had made herself disagreeable to the 
“alk this man kept coming and going, his face became | humbler members of the company. Her morti- 
: a familiar one at. the Alhambra. fication was all the more intense. The greater 
wails With the manager, the late Mr Frederick | part of these women were sent back to England 
Strange, Mr Steggs maintained a close intimacy, | by the consul. Some of the men also returned. 
as and one night he opened his mind to him. The | Some of us, including Mademoiselle Blank, deter- 
hen London Alhambra was, he assured Mr Strange, | mined to stay in New York. This lady at once 
t of the most splendid place of amusement to be seen | obtained an engagement at Niblo’s Garden in the 
; anywhere ; and, as an American citizen, he was | spectacle of ‘The Black Crook’ (afterwards pro- 
sorry they had no place to equal it in the Empire | duced at the Alhambra). The writer obtained 
- City. A New York Alhambra, he went on to} employment on the press. : } 
ani say, would certainly prove a good paying concern,} One bitter cold night in the succeeding winter 
ways if conducted on the same lines as the London I was passing through one of the streets at no 
lack | establishment. He, Mr Steggs, had made it his | great distance from the Bowery, when my atten- 
ania business to study the management ; in so doing, | tion was drawn to the painful spectacle—alas ! 
“whe he had spent his money freely ; that did not} as common now in New York as in London— 
oung matter a cent; he had an object in view which | of a number of tramps waiting outside the police 
mph would repay him every dollar. He proposed to | station for a night’s shelter. I do not believe I 
eo i himself to erect in the city of New York a large | have ever seen such a mob of wretched objects 
pe and palatial building, to be called The New York | as was gathered there that night. One man in 
ed at Alhambra, A large sum of money would be | particular was a most pitiable object; he was 
1 the required ; he had enough and to spare. One | dressed in filthy rags held together by a number 
favour he begged of the Alhambra directors— | of pieces of string. This man’s face seemed 
odds permission to recruit his staff among the minor | familiar to me ; but when and where I had seen 
the members of the Alhambra company. No objec-| him I could not remember. I looked at him 
nate tion was raised to this proposal; and when it was|a few moments before I recognised him: he 
oni noised abroad, those of us who desired to better | was none other than the quondam millionaire, 
time our positions were greatly excited. Mr Steggs| Silas W. Steggs. 1 called him out of the rank 
fs lost no time in making his arrangements; and | and asked him how he had come down so low. 
they hegotiations were at once opened with all manner | His story was a strange one. He had two years 
the of people connected with the Alhambra. All| before inherited eighty thousand pounds, be- 
F these people were to cross the Atlantic in the | queathed by an uncle who had been a merchant 
early same vessel. What one hundred ballet-girls and |in San Francisco. Unused to the control of 
1 the a number of barmaids were to do during the | money, he had placed his fortune in a bank, 
> the time the place was building never seemed to | and began a round of dissipation in the saloons 
most be thought of. However, we all believed we | of New York. From the Empire City he passed 
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over to Paris, and afterwards came to London. 
In these three capitals this madman had actu- 
ally accomplished the feat of squandering eighty 
thousand pounds in eighteen months. hen 
we arrived in New York, Silas W. Steggs had 
lost all. He landed with five dollars in his 
pocket ; beyond that small sum he had not a 
cent. 

This episode in the history of the Alhambra 
Variety Theatre may well conclude a_ slight 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Variety 
Stage. 


THE GOLDEN LAMP: 
A TALE OF FISHER’S FOLLY. 
CHAP. IL—MR GIRDLESTONE’S MONEY. 


THE room with the five windows, in the centre 
one of which stood the Golden Lamp, was an 
old dining-hall. The oaken walls were hung 
with large and valuable paintings ; and from the 
centre of the ceiling was suspended a great 
chandelier. At one end of this room a fire was 
burning in the open chimney ; and near the rug, 
in front of the fire, was placed a round dining- 
table, laid for three. Leaning over this table, 
to arrange some exotic flowers in a centre vase, 
was the beautiful lamplighter who had attracted 
John Westcott’s attention an hour ago. 

No antique room, with so lovely a figure placed 
there, would have better represented a former 
century: a period, one might say, in which 
Fisher's Folly was the abode of beauty and 
fashion. The girl was plainly dressed ; the fair 
hair was drawn back from the broad forehead 
into a Grecian knot, and the dark velvet robe 
fitted closely to the tall and slender form. Her 
face was undeniably handsome; but there was 
something more than mere beauty in the large 
brown eyes and resolute mouth; each feature 
expressed that quick intelligence which awakens 
confidence. It was the face of a woman with 
character—a woman likely to exhibit resource in 
a difficult situation. Such was Marian Carter, 
the head partner in the old house. Having 
touched the flowers softly with her long expres- 
sive fingers—a touch of the butterfly’s wing 
in tenderness—she turned away and moved 
through folding-doors into an adjoining room. 
It was a small room, but with panelled walls of 
dark oak, like the dining-hall. In an armchair 
near the fire sat Mr Carter with his head resting 
on his hand. His face was more troubled in 
expression; since his interview with Westcott 
he appeared to have even more fully realised 
the magnitude of the calamity which was pend- 
ing. As Marian approached him, however, he 
made a strong effort to overcome his depres- 
sion. 

‘Is all ready, Marian? said he, with cheerful- 
ness in his tone. 

‘Everything.’ 


‘Is the lamp lighted ? 
‘Why, father, do you think I would neglect | 
that? Would it not be too thoughtless,’ said 
she laughingly, ‘on an occasion like this ?’ | 
As Marian seated herself beside him, her father | 
said : ‘How strange that John Westcott should | 
have returned to-night.’ | 
‘It is strange,’ said the girl with asmile. ‘And | 


what is still stranger,” she added, with a slight 
blush, ‘some one—I think it must have been 
Mr Westcott—was standing below the window 
Is he likely to prove a 


when I lit the lamp. 
friend 2? 

‘Ah! I was wondering,’ said Mr Carter. ‘ He 
has the character of being an excellent and 
shrewd young fellow. But I fear, he went on, 
‘that even if he had his uncle’s financial genius, 
he would find it no easy matter to’ He 
stopped abruptly ; for at this moment Westcott 
came in. The change in his appearance, now 
that the rough costume was gone, was remark- 
able. Mr Carter scarcely recognised him ; there 


| was little of the sailor even in his face, and 


nothing in his manner. He had all the style of 
a refined gentleman, The merchant rose from 
his chair and formally presented him. 

Had she seen him, thought Westcott, when 
standing in the square below the windows? 
There was something in her look, something in 
her very attitude towards him, which made him 
doubt if he was an entire stranger. He had 
recognised her; and he had conjectured, while 
in conversation with the merchant, that the 
beautiful ‘vision’ at the Golden Lamp could be 
no other than Marian Carter. But he had no 
time for more than this passing reflection. The 
dinner was announced; the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and they passed through and took 
their seats at the table. 

The first object that attracted Westcott’s 
glance was the old lamp. Marian’s look fol- 
lowed his. She smilingly asked him: ‘Do you 
remember it ?” 

‘No; I had forgotten the house,’ said he. ‘I 
was seldom here.’ 

‘Ah! It is strange you should -have forgotten 
that lamp,’ said Marian. 

‘So I am thinking, Westcott replied. ‘The 
workmanship is exquisite.—But,’ he added, ‘is 
it not a lantern?’ 

‘It can be used as such. It is called the 
Golden Lamp. It was called so long before I 
was born. It belonged, as you may have guessed, 
to Mr Girdlestone. He used to call it mine. It 
has stood where it now stands, I believe, for 
nearly a hundred years.—But the lantern,’ said 
the girl, ‘can easily be detached ; it hangs from 
a hook, as you see, under the dome. I have for- 
bidden any one to touch it. I trim and light it 
myself all the year round,’ 

‘No wonder, replied Westcott gallantly, ‘that 
it burns so brightly.’ 

‘Not for the world,’ Marian went on, ‘would 
I miss doing so. It is to me a sacred duty.’ 

Westcott could not suppress a smile. ‘What 
reason can you have, Miss Carter,’ said he, ‘for 
being such a conscientious lamplighter ?” 

Marian looked serious. ‘It was Mr Girdle 
stone’s wish,’ said Marian, with a glance towards 
her father ; and receiving no look of disapproval, 
she added: ‘As long as the lamp is lighted —it 
was a sort of superstition with alls 2 will 
not leave the house.’ 

As soon as the two men were alone over their 
wine—though they could see and hear Marian 
at the plano, for the folding-doors stood open— 
John Westcott turned to Mr Carter and said: 
‘There is something about that lamp—and I 
hope you will not think me too inquisitive— 
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which interests me. May I look at it more! 
closely ?” | 

The merchant readily acquiesced; and the | 
young man, ry aE across the room, bent over 
the lamp; and had not his back been turned to 
Mr Carter, the expression of keen excitement 
which came over his face might have puzzled 
him. Seating himself once more opposite to his | 
host, after a somewhat lengthy examination of | 
the lamp, Westcott said: ‘There is a large key, 
I observe, hanging behind the lantern. Is there 
any tradition attached to that?’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ said Mr Carter. 
knows.’ 

‘Do you mean, sir, that it fits no lock ?” 

A slight smile crossed the merchant's face. 
‘You know how curious women are,’ said he. 
‘I need scarcely tell you, John, that Marian 
has tried every keyhole in the house. She 
has not solved the mystery.’ 

‘Have you no theory, Mr Carter, concerning 
that key ? 

‘None.’ 

‘Has it never occurred to you that it might 
have been the key, said Westcott, ‘to my uncle’s 
financial genius ?” 

‘Ah! that is a shrewd remark,’ said Mr Carter 
thoughtfully. ‘But let me tell you, he added, 
‘something about that strange man. It will 
interest you. No one, unless it was his Indian 
servant, knew Mr Girdlestone more intimately 
than I did’ 

That eager expression again passed over West- 
cott’s face, but it escaped Mr Carter’s notice. 
After a short pause, he began; and the low 
sound of music in the adjoining room added 
to the earnest tone of his voice. 

‘Through a long life, John, your uncle had 
lived alone in this old house—alone with this 
Indian. During office hours he often occupied 
his room down-stairs—the room in which that 
fine portrait hangs; but he received no visitors 
there. All matters of business were arranged in 
my room—in the room, at least, which became 
mine when I was taken into partnership. There, 
in his magic way, he settled questions of finance. 
No one was ever allowed to pass beyond the 
staircase. Even Marian, to whom he was greatly 
attached, never visited the upper stories except 
when Mr Girdlestone took her to look at this 
lamp. At six o’clock every evening the great 
hall door was locked and bolted behind us— 
that is, myself and the clerks—by the native 
servant; and never, under any circumstance, 
was it opened until nine the next morning.’ 

‘An odd character,’ said Westcott in an under- 
tone. 

‘This eccentricity led to all sorts of rumours. 
It was generally believed that Mr Girdlestone 
was a man of great wealth; and his excessive 
caution and secret ways suggested a hoarding 
disposition. It was thought that his gold was 
stored in great heaps in the garrets. I often 
heard these tales. But I have since convinced 
myself that these rumours were unfounded.’ 

‘You discovered nothing ? ‘ 

‘T will tell you,’ said Mr Carter, ‘exactly what 
happened. During the years that I served Mr 
Girdlestone—more than twenty in all—I never 
knew him to be absent for one day from his 


‘No one 


desk. There were times when he remained in 


the counting-house only an hour or two; those 
were what | called his restless days ; for I could 
hear him pacing this room, which is just above 
the office, with a peculiar tread which I have 
never forgotten. It was the only exercise he 
took; and it always foreboded some new and 
frequently gigantic financial scheme, I sometimes 
fancy, when I am very busy, that I can still 
hear him walking up and down,’ 

Westcott looked about him. ‘In this room ?’ 
he interposed. ‘ You believe it was here ?’ 

‘So it sounded to me,’ was Mr Carter’s reply. 
‘But it is a strange old house; and I have 
sometimes thought, he added, ‘that there may 
be rooms up-stairs or down-stairs of which we 
know nothing.—But let me finish. One after- 
noon, towards the hour for locking-up, I heard 
a groan. It came from Mr Girdlestone’s room. 
I went in, and found my old partner leaning 
forward upon his desk with his head sunk 
upon his arms. That was his last day in the 
counting-house-~he died that night.’ Mr Carter 

aused, with a distressed look on his face. 

he details of that painful incident were passing 
vividly through his mind, Presently he con- 
cluded: ‘No sooner was Mr Girdlestone dead, 
strange to say, than his Indian servant absconded. 
No one knows where he has gone. He seemed 
to me like a man who had received some shock. 
I could make nothing of him. Doubtless, he 
possessed a great deal of information about his 
master. If Mr Girdlestone was a _hoarder of 
gold, he must have found it out. But I, who 
have lived here ever since my partner’s death, 
have discovered nothing. And as to the mystery, 
John, about that key,’ he added, ‘who can solve 
it? 

Westcott made no reply, but he sat watching 
the merchant attentively ; and he soon noticed 
a look of drowsiness coming over him. The 
fatigue and anxiety of the Tast few days were 
beginning to tell upon his overwrought brain. 
The more sleepy he became the more wakeful 
grew the expression on Westcott’s face. 

As soon as he had assured himself that Mr 
Carter was asleep, the young man rose from 
his chair, stepped softly across the room, and 
approached Marian’s side. Standing where the 
light fell strongly upon him, some paces from 
her, he whispered: ‘Don’t stop playing, Miss 
Carter: your. father will wake. I have a secret 
to tell you; and much will depend, within the 
next few minutes, upon your presence of mind. 
But do not be alarmed,’ he hastened to add. 
‘Play as you are playing now, and listen,’ 

Marian was a true musician; and at the 
moment that John Westcott came and stood there 
she was carried away by the enchanting effect 
of some melody. His unexpected appearance 
startled her; it was like being suddenly roused 
out of adream. She could not hide her agitation ; 
even the flood of harmony threatened to fall into 
discord. A false note was struck ; and then, in 
a troubled voice, she murmured, as she halt 
lifted her eyes from the keys: ‘A secret to tell 
me?’ 

Westcott sat down, though without approaching 
nearer; for his first thought was to reassure the 
girl, ‘Do not be distressed, Miss Carter ; place 
confidence in me. Can you not—for your father’s 
sake? He needs a friend.’ 
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The girl fixed her eyes earnestly on West- 
cott’s face: it was a handsome and sympathetic 
face. Why was his manner so mysterious and 
perplexing? But his appearance pleased her, 
and there was a genuine ring in his voice. 
She quickly decided : she put away all suspicion 
as ungenerous, and answered him. ‘I am listen- 
ing. Pray, do not hesitate to speak.’ 

The young man gave Marian a grateful glance. 
‘I have come to England,’ said he, after a 
moment's pause, ‘on an affair which deeply con- 
cerns your father—an affair of the utmost import- 
ance. I have come to do what is in my power 
to save the old house of Girdlestone and Company 
from ruin. Much that Mr Carter told me had 
already reached my ears—through what mediun, 
and how strange a one, you will hardly guess,’ 

The weird stories that Marian had heard about 
this old house in Fisher’s Folly—and of the 
quaint figure of Mr Girdlestone, who had lived 
here so many years—were still fresh in her 
memory : even while a child, her mind had been 
busy puzzling out the meaning of these mysteries. 
But she was more puzzled now; and as these 
thoughts came rushing upon her—thoughts which 
Westcott’s words had recalled-—-something of her 
strange mood seemed to enter into her expression 
while she played. 

Westcott presently resumed. ‘You remember 
that Indian servant of Mr Girdlestone’s ?’ said he. 
‘Well—I have seen him; and he has told me 
every secret he knew about my uncle.’ 

This was indeed startling news for Marian. 
She looked up at Westcott with eager eyes and 
half-parted lips. She even ceased, in her excite- 
ment, to move her fingers over the keys; and 
for a moment there was a dead silence. But she 
quickly recovered herself, and fell into playing 
soft and dreamy music while listening to all that 
now followed from Westcott. 

‘The secrets which this man has told me, as 
I hope, will enable me to restore credit to the 
house. But nothing is yet sure; and for this 
reason I hesitate to tell your father. Can the 
house be saved? Before Mr Carter wakes, let 
us try to settle this question,’ 

‘Is it possible ?’? whispered Marian. 

‘Yes; I sincerely believe so, said Westcott in 
an earnest tone. ‘During the many years that 
this Indian lived here, Miss Carter, he kept his 
eyes wide open. But he was shrewd enough not 
to betray any signs of curiosity. He was discreet 
and honest. Indeed, my uncle, I am inclined to 
think, could scarcely have chosen a better servant. 
But he developed, owing to the circumstances 
which surrounded him, into a panic-stricken man. 
All that he had found out about his master’s 
affairs, and the strange incident that followed, 
struck terror to his heart. He confided all this 
to me on his death-bed. It was quite pitiable.’ 

Marian, with a wondering look in her eyes, 
whispered : ‘ What strange incident ?’ 

‘One which was the cause of his sudden flight. 
This is what he told me. Years ago, when he 
first became my uncle’s servant, he discovered 
that his master was a hoarder of gold. With 
that lantern in his hand, which you call the 
Golden Lamp, Mr Girdlestone would walk about 
the house long after midnight. He naturally 
supposed that his servant was asleep in his garret. 
But the man was following him like a shadow 


from floor to floor. It became a fascination—ag 
sort of mania. It was like following some uneasy 
spirit about these old rooms and staircases. And 
so near did he creep along behind him, with 
naked feet and sometimes on his hands, that he 
could at any moment have touched his master; 
and although Mr Girdlestone sometimes flashed 
the lantern round him with suspicion, the native 
was too agile in his movements to be detected. 
A particular panel became known to him—one 
that led to a secret strong-room. That panel is 
in this room: it is within a few feet, Miss Carter, 
of where you are seated.’ 

The startled look had come back into Marian’s 
face. What strange story was this? She had 
heard nothing so weird about Fisher’s Folly 
before. She followed the young man’s glance 
towards the oaken wall, and again the music was 
almost inaudible. 

‘There!’ said Westcott, pointing across the 
room. ‘That panel can be moved. . It is a door 
that leals down narrow steps, as the Indian 
assured me, into a huge cellar. Here are to be 
found bags of money: thousands of pounds, Miss 
Carter, in hard cash,’ 

Marian’s cheeks were flushed with excitement; 
and the melody sounded as if following her 
thoughts into a shower of gold. ‘Why,’ said 
she, ‘did Mr Girdlestone’s servant hide this from 
us 2 

‘Ah! I am now coming to that,’ said Westcott. 
‘On the night that Mr Girdlestone died—a rainy, 
gusty night—the Indian could not sleep. The 
loss of his old master distressed him deeply ; but 
the secret which he had stolen distressed him 
still more. He could never restore it now; and 
it seemed as much a crime in his eyes as if he 
had stolen the gold. He took the lantern from 
its place and wandered about as he had seen his 
master doing. Neither the pattering of the rain 
against the windows, nor the moaning of the 
wind in the draughty rooms and corridors, gave 
him any concern. He had never experienced the 
least fear : it had all been wonder and breathless 
interest at his master’s ways. Terror suddenly 
seized upon him for the first time. How the 
feeling came he could not explain ; but without 
looking round or even listening, an overwhelming 
conviction took possession of the man : his master 
was following him! But it was not a living 
master, but a dead one—the noiseless ghost of 
Mr Girdlestone.’ 

Marian could not help shuddering ; and her 
tremulous notes showed how deeply all that John 
Westcott had been relating aflected her. The 
young man noticed this, and waited while she 
tried to overcome her emotion. He then rose 
from his chair, and taking from his pocket the 
document which he had an hour ago discovered 
in Mr Girdlestone’s desk, approached Marian and 
pointed out the words written at the foot: ‘For 
the key to the secret strong-room, wherein will 
be found fifty bags of hard cash, look behind the 
Golden Lamp.’ 

‘And now,’ said he, ‘I will steal quietly into 
the dining-room and get the lantern.’ 

Marian looked up with an expression almost 
of awe. ‘Have you the hardihood—all alone— 
to make this search ?” 

Westcott smiled. ‘I’m not frightened when 
I’ve a good light. And was not the lamp lit 
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by you’—Marian dropped her eyes—‘lit for this 
very expedition? It was my unele’s wish.— 
Besides,’ he went on, ‘is not the key which has 
been hanging there all these years the key to 
the secret strong-room ?’ 


Westcott steps into the dining-hall and glances 
at Mr Carter, who is sleeping soundly. Marian 
looks over her shoulder, but. never ceases playing. 
She sees Westcott detach the lantern ; and as he 
comes quickly back with the softest tread, he 
stops and touches a panel near the fireplace. His 
lips convey these words to the girl, for his voice 
does not reach her: ‘ This is the way.’ 

Marian whispers back distressfully: ‘If he 
wakes’ 

‘Stop playing : But tell him 
nothing.’ 

The girl glances towards the clock on the 
mantel-shelf. ‘I shall count the minutes. Shall 

ou soon be back ?” 

Westcott looks at his watch: ‘In ten min- 
utes.’ 

‘So quickly as that! 
hours to me.’ 

He approaches the wall and presses upon the 

nel, which yields to his hand. He glances 
Pack at Marian, and their eyes meet. His heart 
| is beating fast, but her encouraging look makes 
| it beat the faster. Westcott stoops down and 
_ steps into an open space in the wall. A cold, 
damp draught of air rushes into the room. The 
music trembles, as if an icy wind had caught the 


it will warn me. 


But it will be like ten 


_ keys. For a moment the lantern glimmers ; and 
Marian sees the light moving away. John West- 
cott and the Golden Lamp have disappeared. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MICE. 


In an Encyclopedia article dealing with the 
| Mouse tribe, we find the observation, that of 
the domestic mouse ‘the habits and appearance 
are too well known to need any description.’ 
Though, so far as relates to the animal’s appear- 
ance, this remark may be correct, we think that 
those persons who have made the little creature’s 
ways a matter of close observation will have 
noticed some things respecting Mus musculus 
that are not generally known. The mouse 
appears to have a particular attraction for human 
beings, for we notice that when visitors to the 
Zoological Gardens, children especially, spy a 
mouse in one of the dens, they generally watch 
it more eagerly than they do the lawful occupant 
of the enclosure. A few notes, therefore, which 
we once made respecting some mice which were 
the only mammals sharing with us the shelter 
of a cottage which we occupied in the Tasmanian 
bush, may not be without interest to lovers of 
the animal world, Finding mice in the dwelling 
when we took possession, we at first attempted 
to destroy them; but we soon determined to 
treat them rather as pets and to watch their 
ways. Their number never amounted to more 
than about a dozen of all ages ; so their increase, 
which is naturally so rapid, was probably checked 
by wild animals catching them when they ven- 
tured out of doors. 

We early came to the conclusion that the 


common mouse has slight, if any, natural fear 
of mankind—that is, instinctive dread, like that 
owing by English hares, wood-pigeons, &c. 
Vhat they fear and start at is anything, animate 
or inanimate, which moves suddenly. We do 
not suppose that they comprehend a man as an 
entity inimical or otherwise. We have more 
than once when rising from a chair crushed a 
mouse under our foot which had been resting 
on the heel, and under which the mouse had 
doubtless run for shelter the moment that we 
began to stir. Very frequently, too, as we have 
stood motionless, mice have tickled our skin 
greatly by climbing up and down our clothes as 
high as the shoulder. They have also coolly 
walked round our book as it lay on the table 
before us, and apparently looked into our eyes 
without the slightest fear; but they fled at the 
sight of any sudden movement, if only of a 
finger. A mouse which I came upon in a large 
tin case made frantic efforts to escape by jumping 
out; but upon my putting my hand down to 
capture it, so far from avoiding me, it ran up 
my coat-sleeve and over my shoulder and back, 
and so to the ground. 

We found the mouse’s action in this respect 
agg by that of the rat-kangaroos in the 
ush. These animals fled like wild rabbits at 
the sound of our approach through the scrub, 
fearing, doubtless, a thylacine (the ‘ tiger-wolf’ 
of the colonists); but if they happened to see us 
standing still, they would unsuspiciously con- 
tinue to grub up roots within a pace or two of 
our feet. Like mice, they feared the undiscerned, 
but not man. Tasmania has never been suffi- 
ciently populated to give them a natural dread of 
the human hunter. But such an instinctive fear 
they may acquire—through natural selection— 
before they are exterminated by human weapons. 

The percentage of mice which have been cap- 
tured by men in the way that they are caught 
by cats has been too small for the creation of 
any instinctive dread of man as a whole. But, 
as he has always, presumably, trapped mice in 
large numbers, the creatures have, as might be 
expected, a horror of the smell of his fingers. 
Evidence of this we found by placing our hand 
over a small heap of flour. The mice came for 
the flour; but when their noses touched our 
naked fingers, they precipitately fled. After- 
wards, when we covered our hand with a kid 
glove, they fearlessly put their heads between 
the parted fingers to get at the flour. They even 
allowed us—provided our movements were very 
slow—to drag them away by their tails, and 
would still return to the food. No corresponding 
fear seemed to be inspired by the smell of the 
human foot, as they would readily eat flour laid 
on our naked toes. We have often read of mice 
being ‘tamed’ by prisoners and others; but we 
have never seen it stated whether they learned to 
ignore sudden movements made by their human 
friends, or became indifferent to the smell of 
their fingers. 

We were certainly surprised to find what could 
be done with these creatures without scaring 
them. If we tied a piece of bread at the middle 
of a long piece of string, one end of which was 
fastened to the wall, as we slowly raised the 
bread by pulling at the other end of the string, 


the mice would cling to the bread by their fore- 
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Jpon their being let down to the floor again, 
they would immediately recommence their dis- 
turbed repast. This, done over and over again, 
seemed nothing more to them than the swinging 
of a bough is to a bird. 

The organs of hearing and smelling in mice 
are, of course, very efficient ; but their eyesight 
is, we believe, poor. Their intelligence is, we 
should think, low, as might be expected from 
the paucity of convolutions in their brains. We 
suspended a tin of flour at such a height from 
the ground that our little friends could not quite 
jump into it, though the smell of the food made 
them very persevering in their endeavours to do 
so. We then arranged a string so that by a 
detour they could get at the good stuff that way. 
One mouse by following that course attained to 
the desired goal, but evidently by chance, for 
being startled out of the tin, it continued for a 
long while to make futile efforts to recover its 
lost position by jumping up, never again seeking 
the road which had led it before to the object 
of its desire. For hours we have lain in bed 
watching mice trying in vain to spring into the 
tin of flour, none of them ever perceiving that 
there was a feasible road leading thereto. 

Before we had much observed mice, the use 
to them of their long tails was a question that 
had puzzled us. We do not now know of what 
service they are to the females ; but to the bucks 
they are, we see, of use in their combats ; for, 
when they fight, they very often face one another 
standing on their hindlegs, the tail then making, 
as with kangaroos, the third feature of a ielnel. 
Their appearance, when they thus stand facing 
one another with their heads thrown back, and 
their paws raised in front of their faces, is, on 
account perhaps of the resemblance it bears to 
the posture of prizefighters, extremely comic. 
Small mice, also, when attacked by their bigger 
congeners raise their paws before their faces, the 
attitude in that case strangely suggesting one of 
deprecation. What occurs when belligerent bucks 
actually engage, only instantaneous photography 
could record, so rapid are their movements. Pre- 
sumably, they try to bite; but must consider 
defence the better part of valour, for they never 
appear to get hurt much, and between the rounds 
will nibble away at the crust which brought 
them into vicinage, only showing their excitement 
by rattling their tails against the ground. Occa- 
sionally, a tail seized by the teeth leads to one 
mouse having to drag his enemy over the floor 
till the latter lets go. 

We are sometimes now reminded of our mice 
when the old worn-out wooden pavement of a 
London roadway is being broken up. A crowd 
of mice feeding on a sprinkling of bread-crumbs 
would scatter at our approach, and would come 
back one by one when the danger appeared to 
have passed away. If a mouse lighted upon a 


relatively large bit of bread, he immediately fled | the chair is of course of this colour. 


i till they were half a yard from the ground. | mouse with the big 


morsel, there is immediately 
a hurried scamper ‘home with the treasure. 

In conclusion, we think that we can recommend 
—under some circumstances—an invalid who 
wants a novelty with which to beguile the time, 
to balance the advantage of suffering to live in 
peace any little murine visitors to the sick-room 
against the drawbacks which their presence is 
usually held to entail. 


A CHINESE WEDDING. 


An American lady resident in Shanghai sends 
us the following account of a Chinese wedding, 
which she was lately invited to attend. 

In the American settlement Hong-kew, to 
reach which you are obliged to cross a river 
known as Soo-chow Creek, there is a small neat 
American Episcopal church, which is cared for by 
a Christianised Shh clergyman, the Rev. Mr 
Yen, and here the wedding took place. According 
to Chinese custom, the bridal procession was 
formed at the bride’s house. First, there are a 


number of boys who are hired to walk ahead, 
carrying red banners fastened to long poles; then 
come the musicians, some playing wind instru- 
ments much resembling in sound Scotch bagpipes; 
others scraping elongated fiddles ; others thump- 
ing gongs of varied sizes and discordant tones; 
while some are beating hollow pieces of bamboo, 
which give forth a dull clattering sound. The 
whole cannot be said to harmonise, but gives 
out a conglomeration of disconnected sounds 
rather like a badly-rehearsed toy symphony, but 
altogether delightful to the native ear. Apropos 
of music, the Chinaman regards the foreigner 
as far superior to him in civilisation and in 
business, but firmly believes that in the one 
subject of music he is the foreigner’s superior—in 
fact, that he leads the world! After the band, 
come more boys carrying large red parasols, with 
long red and gold fringe; these parasols are 
on sticks ten feet long; then more boys with 
red banners, which bear Chinese characters in 
gold on either side expressing all sorts of compli- 
mentary things to the bride. Then more parasol- 
bearers ; and after all this comes the bridal chair, 
which is a most magnificent affair. This ancient 
mode of locomotion will bear close description. 
It is a large structure about six feet high, borne 
on two long lancewood poles or shafts, and carried 
by four men, two in front and two behind, As 
weddings are not very frequent in a Chinese 
family, it is hardly to be supposed that the chair 
belongs to the bride. It is almost invariably 
hired for the occasion and at an enormous ex- 
pense, sometimes as much as thirty or forty 
‘taels’—a tael being about six shillings sterling. 
In the case of a family of small means, this 
unfortunate custom plunges the family into a 
debt which it will take them years to pay. 

Red being the colour denoting Chinese joy, 
It is about 


to his hole with it. So the little street arabs , as large as two ordinary sedan chairs, and is @ 
cautiously purloining the smaller scraps of wood | mass of rich carving and gilt, inlaid with pieces 
in the roadway are seen to flee away at the | of Jasper, jade, and mottled Chinese marble, and 


approach of the man who has bought the lot; | drape 
but as he moves away, one by one they return | both outside and inside. 


to fill their aprons, their eyes always open to the 
danger of capture. Should a child contrive to 
secure one whole block of the old wood, like the 


with richly embroidered silk curtains 
Besides all these there 
are strings of jade and gold beads, and tiny silken 
tassels strung from corner to corner on the out- 
side. Inside, is a comfortable seat and a foot- 
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| the bride to the altar, where they stood, awaiting 
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pictures hang on the sides. 


ool, covered with red silk. A small mirror and and his friends left his newly-made wife with 
It is shut up, so! four servants and six bridesmaids in the church, 


that you cannot see in; but the person inside and made off to the house of Mr X, a Chinese 


van look out. 


After the bridal chair come any number of, time. 


missionary, where the couple were to live for a 
Almost all the Chinese men vanished 


tanner and umbrella bearers, and more musicians, | with the exit of the husband, leaving only a very 
followed by the friends of the bride, generally few to act as escort to the foreign guests. 


in sedan chairs, unless the distance is short, when | 
they walk. 

the music, or as they call it in pigeon-English, 
‘sing-song,’ is kept up until the door of the 
church is reached, when the native gives way to 
the foreign ‘sing-song,’ and the bride is greeted | 
with Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, played on | 
the organ by my friend Mrs M ; through | 
whose invitation I had this opportunity of seeing 
aChinese wedding. 

The bridegroom on this occasion was a Christian 
Chinaman, who had been educated in America, 
and become very much Europeanised. When in 
America, this young man, a handsome and very 
intelligent fellow, had worn foreign clothes, and 
had adopted much of modern manners, becoming 
enlightened according to our civilisation, and 
losing faith in the customs of his mother-country. 
The contract for him to marry this young woman 
had been made years before, when both were 


} no idea what she was like. Upon his return to 
China the bridegroom had presented himself at 
the home of his bride-elect, in the hope of seeing 
her; but she would not receive him, preferring 
to remain loyal to the ancient customs of her 
}race. During his stay in America, this young 
Chinaman had written to his future wife, asking 
her not to pinch her feet according to the practice 
prevailing in China, and to seek education in 
modern ways, to befit her for his wife. Her reply 
was, that she knew what was right for her to do 
ws a Chinese lady ; that she knew the Chinese 
poets, and the history of her country, and could 
embroider beautifully. This seemed to sum up 
the whole of her creed, and to these three or 
| four articles of faith she was true. 

| Bishop Boone, the head of the American 
| Church Mission in China, officiated in Chinese. 
| In the church the native customs gave place 
ft the observance of Christian rites, though I 
believe the bride was not a professing Christian. 


| The bridegroom and his friends had already 
| taken up their position in the church when the 
| Procession arrived. The bridal chair having been 
| set down at the door of the church, it took some 
| time to get the bride out and on to her feet, if 
| such tiny things can be so called; they were 
not more than three inches long, as I had a 
chance to see later on. In her progress to the 
altar she was assisted by four women, who were 
attending her as maids, more to hold her on her 
feet or pegs than anything else. This part of the 
} Procession was the slowest thing I ever saw ; it 
seemed as if the four women, guiding a moving 
bundle of clothes, would never reach the altar. 
My curiosity was excited to such a point that I 
could scarcely restrain myself from turning round, 
a every one else seemed to be doing. It should 
fe said that the six bridesmaids had preceded 


her arrival. When at last the bride did reach 


the altar, the ceremony prescribed by the Epis- 
| Copal Church was soon over, and the husband 


— 
<a 


After a lot of trouble, the bride was once more 
carefully packed up in her chair, and the whole 
procession re-formed, proceeding with renewed 
vigour and much hullabaloo to Mr X’s house, 
whither the husband had already gone. 

The regular Chinese custom is for the bride 
to be carried to the home of the bridegroom’s 
parents. In this instance, however, the husband's 
ae not being Christians, the house of Mr 
‘, a characteristic Chinese house, was taken as 
representing the paternal roof. We foreigners, 
about twenty of us, having taken carriages from 
the church, reached the house in time to see the 
procession arrive. The banners, the parasols, 
the musicians, and the whole motley crew came 
on, and crowded the courtyard in front of 
the house; the bridal chair again made its 
appearance ; and not without much trouble the 
newly-made wife was got out and half carried 
into the house. It was here that I first had 
an opportunity to see the bridal clothes. These, 
like the bridal chair, are generally hired for the 
occasion at a great expense; but we were told 
that, as far as the bride’s costume went, it was 
her own property and the work of her own 
hands. the material of her dress or robe was 
of rich crimson silk, beautifully embroidered in 
gold and colours, the design embodying almost 
everything you can think of—flowers, vines, 
houses, trees, animals, birds, butterflies, beetles, 
and lots of other things, jumbled together in an 
artistic but apparently meaningless manner. 

The dress consists of two pieces, the lower one 
or skirt being the more elaborately worked ; 
while the sleeves of the upper garment and the 
middle of the back were one solid mass of 
embroidery. Over her head she wears a very 
thick red silk veil, through which she can 
manage to see what is going on without being 
seen herself. This reaches below her waist. 
Over the veil she wears an immense bridal crown 
of gold or ‘looksee’ gold. This nay so heavy 
that it makes you tired to look at it. It is 
about eighteen inches high, and is made up of 
almost everything ornamental, heaped up tier 
above tier—gilt, real gold, jade, silver, silk, em- 
broideries, pendants, tassels—in fact, a pile of 
Christmas-tree ornaments, weighing several pounds. 
What must this poor girl have suffered wearing 
it all day! This crown is invariably hired. 

The bridegroom’s dress was also hired, as the 
young gentleman having affected European clothes 
was not in possession of a Chinese wardrobe. 
His costume was of ink-blue satin, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, the back being plain, with 
the exception of a square of about ten inches 
between his shoulders of very rich gold embroid- 
ery, which I thought at the time would just 
make a nice anti-macassar. We learned afterwards 
that this unwilling husband had been obliged 
to return to China by his parents, who have 
supreme authority over their children here ; also, 
that his queue or pigtail was false, and was 
fastened inside his hat, removable with same. 
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Arrived at the house of the bridegroom, or the 
substitute for it, the Chinese ceremony begins. 
The bride is accompanied by her bridesmaids, 
her servants, and her friends, who lead her up 
one side of the reception room, while her husband 
is escorted by his friends up the other side. In 
the centre of this room is a large table with two 
seats at one end, the right one for the bride, the 
left for the groom. While the couple are pro- 
ceeding to their places, a man, a relative of the 
groom, stands by the table, and in the soberest 
manner, yet in a sing-song tone, pours forth 
complimentary speeches about the bride and all 
her relations; while opposite to him an old 
woman, representing the bride’s family, does the 
same by the groom and his relations. This 
simply amounts to an expression of mutual 
flattery. The table is decorated with flowers, 
amongst which is a stone jar filled with money 
which has been given to the bride. Besides this, 
all the guests are supposed to make presents of 
money to the bride; and in many cases the 
couple are dependent on these offerings to defray 
the expenses of the wedding—in -fact, that is 
what it is for, just like a collection at church. 

While the complimentary speeches are being 
droned out with many bows and much solemnity, 
some eatables are being brought in by an old 
waiting-woman, and set upon the table in front 
of the happy pair. These comprise about a 
dozen dishes of all kinds of Chinese foods, rather 
decorative than substantial, and are brought in 
for appearance only. A woman approaches the 
bride, and with chopsticks and bowl in hand 
ee to feed her with some of the viands ; 

ut as the heavy veil is never lifted, nothing 
whatever is eaten, and only the appearance of it 
is indulged in. The same office is performed 
by another woman for the bridegroom, who, 
though not veiled, was equally content with going 
through the motions. Then a glass of native 
wine is poured out and handed to the groom, 
who puts it to his lips only ; the same cup is 
then applied to the outside of the bride’s veil, 
and both are supposed to have partaken. The 
couple are then tied together, always at a respect- 
ful distance, by two pieces of coloured silk ribbon, 
red and green, tlie ends of which are tied to the 
right wrist of the groom, and the left of the bride. 
This, I believe, is the nuptial knot. In this 
= they remain for about a quarter of an 
our, being subjected to the gaze of all the guests 
and inflicted with more music by the band, 
which has by this time found its way into the 
room. 

In due time—that is, when everybody’s patience 
is quite exhausted—the couple are released from 
their silken bondage, and are conducted, each in 
the escort of two women, out of the room and 
up-stairs to the bridal chamber, all the visitors 
following in the train. This chamber contains, 
among other things, a bed of great splendour—a 
complete museum in itself. In shape it is a very 
large-sized four-poster of dark-red hard wood, 
richly carved, and with small round slabs of 
mottled Chinese marble let in wherever there 
seems a place for them. But the principal feature 
is the richly-embroidered curtains hanging from 
the top of the frame down to the ground, but 
made in such a way that the wooden frame of 
the bed is allowed to be seen in front of the 


draperies. The bedclothes consisted of a number | 
of hand-worked quilts, and two magnificently. | 
embroidered pillows, which were laid down the | 
middle of the bed in very neat order. Outside 
the curtains, this extraordinary piece of furniture 
was ornamented with all sorts of small specimens 
of embroidery of varied designs, looking like pen. 
wipers, pincushions, and the like, some sha 

like dragons, others square or triangular, and all 
dissimilar. We heard that all these elaborate 
embroideries were the work of the bride, and 
that she had probably spent the whole of her life 
in preparing for this great event, such being the | 
custom among Chinese women. 

Having reached the bridal chamber, the com. 
pany proceeded to examine the wedding presents, 
which were displayed on the Chinese dressing. 
table. These were partly Chinese, partly foreign, 
but all very nice and well chosen—a pair of 
costly vases, a manicure set, a toilet set, Japanese 
tea-service, pieces of silk embroidery made by 
friends, and many other things beside jewellery, 
But what was very characteristic was noticed on 
one side of the room—a pile of black boxes tied 
up with strips of red paper. These boxes were 
heaped up one over the other till they nearly 
reached the ceiling. There may have been twent 
of them, all as like as peas, and each large enoug 
to contain two or three ladies’ dresses. It is 
regarded as a sign of wealth to have a large 
number of these; and such is their love for 
show, that a Chinese lady would sooner not be 
married than not have a large display of these 
boxes, which are supposed to contain her trous- 
seau. Of course, some of these boxes may have 
been empty, and others may have contained old 
clothes, as great care was observed to have them 
sealed up and their contents safe from examina- 
tion. 

In one corner of the room, on a table, were a 
number of small cardboard boxes, covered with 
red paper, with gauze on the top, through which 
you could see that each contained a small hand- 
ful of Chinese confections. Every one leaving 
the bridal chamber received a box. This corre- 
sponds to our custom of giving each guest a piece 
ot wedding cake, and, indeed, may have been its 
origin. . 

The whole company, followed by the bride 
and bridegroom, then descend to a reception 
room, shortly to be shown into a long room 
furnished only with chairs. In the middle of 
the floor is a piece of red cloth; on one side 
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are two bridal chairs, very elaborate and coloured 
red, standing a little distance apart ; and facing | 
these, on the other side of the carpet, are 
two ordinary chairs for the reception of the 
guests each in turn. These chairs, however, were | 
scarcely used on this occasion, the guests remain- | 
ing standing. This part of the ceremony—it was 
more like a scene in a drama—was perhaps the 
most characteristic of the Chinese ways and 
customs, and was devoted entirely to ‘chin-chin, 
or saluting. The groom had taken up his place 
beside one of the chairs, and there stood ready to 
receive and pay homage to the male guests each 
in turn; while beside the other chair stood the 
bride, bowing to the lady guests. 

The gentleman who chanted the complimentary 
speeches at the make-believe breakfast table now 


acted as master of the ceremonies, and brought 
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jn a male friend, placing him directly in front 
of the bridegroom. Then commenced a series of 
oriental salaams ; the husband, the guests, and the 
master of ceremonies all on their knees, and with 
hands clasped and raised above their heads, bow 
down to the ground again and again. In order 
to enable them to move together, the master of 
ceremonies sings a doleful strain, rising and 
falling to suit the action, and apparently done 
to enable the trio to move in concert. The more 
influential or rich the guest, the more ‘chin-chin’ 
they receive. 

he first male guest having been disposed of, 
the groom takes a rest, and our attention is 
directed to the bride. She is assisted by an 
‘ahma’ (Chinese nurse), who stands beside her 
and assists her to bow in a manner which seems 
more forcible than polite. A lady having been 
placed opposite, the same show begins, and the 
same extravagant salutations are indulged in. 
Then the groom begins with another man, while 
the bride has an opportunity to straighten out 
her back, and so on, until all the celebrities and 
intimate friends have been done homage to. 
With this, the first day’s ceremonies are at an 
end, and the festivities begin. Other portions 
of the wedding festivities are held on the next 
two or three days, the final festivity not taking 
place for some days. It takes a long time to get 
married in China ! 
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‘WHat’s your name?’ asked old Prince Ester- 
hazy, when Haydn at the age of twenty-eight 
was introduced to him. ‘ Haydn,’ was the reply. 
—‘Ah! I’ve heard of you. Get along and dress 
yourself like a Kapellmeister. Clap on a new 
coat, and mind your wig is curled. You’re too 
short.. You shall have red heels; but they 
shall be high, that your stature may correspond 
with your merit.’ The ‘red heels’ promised to 
the composer in so offhand a manner by the 
princely old lover of music in 1760, had for 
nearly a hundred years been a mark of the man 
of fashion in England as well as abroad. The 
beaux who sauntered along the Mall in the days 
of Charles IL., proud of their long curling wigs, 
heavy with scent, their canes and their snuff- 
boxes, were proud also of their scartet heels. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, red-heeled shoes formed 
an essential part of the costume of those ‘smart 
fellows’ and ‘pretty fellows’ whom Steele so 
often mentions with good-natured satire in the 
pages of the Tatler. ‘Smart fellows’ were suc- 
ceeded by other varieties of the genus fop, but 
red heels remained the fashion. Gay, in his 
‘Trivia,’ describes the dangers of the streets 
braved by a beau : 


Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head : 
At every step he dreads the wall to lose, 
And risks, to save a coach, his red-heeled shoes. 


And later, in 1754, Colman, describing a needy 
beau—a predecessor of Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs 
—says that his shoes, though perhaps capped at 
the toe, had red heels to them; and his stock- 


=. 


ings, though often full of holes, were constantly 
rolled up over his knees in the then fashionable 
manner. It is uncertain when these scarlet 
heels ceased to be fashionable, but they did 
not survive the eighteenth century. They prob- 
ably went out with so many older fashions and 
customs during the French Revolution. 

A much more venerable and persistent fashion 
in heels is the habit of wearing them high. 
Early shoes and boots would appear to have 
had very slight heels, if any at all; but when 
once the heels began to be made high and 
stilted, the fashion became firmly fixed, and 
has lasted to the present day. It would be 
difficult to say exactly when high heels first 
appeared, but they were worn in England at 
least as long ago as the early part of the six- 
teenth century. They reached this country 
from Venice, and the Venetians imported them 
fron Turkey. The Turkish original was a 
kind of patten, worn, doubtless, to raise the 
wearer above the dirt. In the plates to George 
Sandys’ ‘Travels, a well-known seventeenth- 
century book, the Turkish women are repre- 
sented wearing these we or ‘chioppines,’ 
as English writers called them. In Venice, they 
were in very common use. They were made 
of wood, covered with leather of different colours, 
and were often curiously painted and sometimes 
gilt. They were worn absurdly high, some 
being raised eighteen inches from the ground, 
the degree of nobility possessed by the lady- 
wearer being indicated by the height of the 
chopine. On stilts of this kind, unassisted 
walking naturally became no easy task, and hence 
was seen the ridiculous spectacle of a lady sup- 
ported on either side by attendants, when she 
went abroad, so that she might not fall. 

The word ‘chopine’ was supposed by our older 
writers to be of Italian origin, and was often 
spelt cioppino, and in the plural cioppini, as if 
a genuine Italian word. But, strangely enough, 
notwithstanding the fashion that undoubtedly 
prevailed at Venice, the word does not appear in 
Italian dictionaries. It is probably of Spanish 
origin. The modern Spanish chapin means a 
clog with a cork sole. Hamlet alludes to these 
exalted pattens in his welcome to the players, 
when he says: ‘By’r lady, your ladyship is 
nearer to heaven than when | saw you last, by 
the altitude of a chopine.’ This shows that the 
Venetian fashionable foot-wear was familiar to 
Elizabethan Englishmen; but its influence in 
the shape of high-heeled shoes had long before 
been felt in this country. 

At the Tudor Exhibition, held recently in 
London, there were to be seen the shoes worn 
by Henry VIII. at the famous meeting of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. They were of velvet, 
beautifully embroidered, and had silver edges 
and pretty high heels. Some shoes worn by 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn were also shown ; 
and their heels were decidedly high. Another 
exhibit was a pair of shoes formerly belonging to 
Queen Elizabeth, which she left at Northiam, in 
Sussex, where on one occasion she dined on the 
village green on her way to Rye. The heels of 
her majesty’s shoes were very high. In Eliza- 
bethan times eorked shoes were much worn, the 
cork thickening towards the heel. In an old 
comedy, ‘The Fleire,’ printed in 1615, a lady who 
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inquires, ‘Why the citizens weare all corkes in 
their shooes?’ is told: ‘’Tis, Madam, to keep 
up the customs of the citie, only to be light- 
heeled.’ 

During the reigns of Elizabeth’s immediate 
successors heels increased in height. In King 
James’s days, or in the early years of Charles’s 
reign, before political troubles and civil war 
drove dandyism out of sight, and almost out of 
existence for many years, a fop delighted to 
exhibit his white silk stockings, embroidered 
with elaborate ‘clocks’ in a variety of colours, 
above shoes with heels cut away at each corner 
and of portentous height. About this time the 
ladies, too, got upon their stilts and took to 
chopines, for the eccentric John Bulwer, writing 
towards the middle of the century, denounces 
their adoption of this fashion, which, he says, 
is a monstrous affectation, imitated from the 
Venetian and Persian ladies. 

After the Restoration, when dress once more 
became an absorbing pursuit with many a hand- 
some cavalier, and the scented beaux sunned 
themselves and their love-locks in the Park, 
fashionable shoes rejoiced in long toes and heels 
that were still high. Ladies followed the same 
fashion. An old ballad in ‘ Vindication of Top- 
knots and Commodes,’ in the Bagford collection, 
dating from about 1680, says:: 


There ’s many short women that could not be matched 
Until the Top-knots came in fashion ; 
Tho’ they wore their shoes high, both painted and 
patched, 
And humoured the tricks of Love’s passion. 


Top-knots and commodes disappeared, and were 
replaced by many strange varieties of head- 
gear, both male and female, but foot-wear still 
continued high. In the time of George I. the 
beau or ‘smart’ wore square-toed shoes with 
very small diamond buckles, a great flap on the 
instep, and high red heels. The speculative 
mania of 1720, the famous bubble year, produced 
a great crop of caricatures and satirical songs 
and prints. Many of these were collected in a 
folio volume published in Holland, and among 
them is a large engraving satirising generally the 
madness of speculators. It represents Fortune 
being driven by Folly, her car being drawn by 
figures representing the chief bubble companies, 
from the South Sea and the Mississippi schemes 
downwards, The attire of Folly, the driver, 
gives us a complete picture of the female fashion 


of the day; it includes a great a petticoat, 
patches, and shoes with very high heels. The 


fine gentleman of a few years later is well 
depicted in the figure of the young nobleman 
in the first picture of Hogarth’s ‘Marriage a la 
Mode.’ He has been admirably described by 
Hazlitt. ‘The beau, he says, ‘sits smiling at 
the looking-glass, with a reflected simper of self- 
admiration and a languishing inclination of the 
head, while the rest of his body is perked up 
on his high heels with a certain air of tiptoe 
elevation.’ 

In France, throughout the eighteenth century, 
heels were worn very high. English writers 
forgot or were ignorant of the fact that this 
fashion had long prevailed in this country, and 
were accustomed to denounce it as an impor- 
tation from France. <A satire of about 1780, 


describing female fashion, which at that period 
was marked by great variety and sudden chang 
says : 
Now high in French heels, now low in your pumps; 
Now monstrous in hoop, now trapish, and walking 
With your petticoats clung to your heels like a 
maulkin ; 
Like the .clock on the tower, that shows you the 
weather, 
You are hardly the same for two days together. 


Writers on dress of the present day also often 
speak of shoes of ‘Louis Quinze height.’ About 
1770, French women wore shoes with very 
pointed toes and high slender heels. In 1789, 
the year of Revolution, an abundance of rouge, 
many patches, and very high heels, were con- 
sidered essential aids to female beauty. The men 
wore shoes of similar elevation, while their attire 
as a whole was marked by many eccentricities. 

The great French upheaval produced a revo- 
lution in dress as well as in many other matters, 
Male costume generally became simpler and less 
ornate. Artificial appendages, wigs, and like 
abominations, gave place to more natural modes 
and customs. Female fashions can hardly be 
said to have become simpler or more natural, 
when one recollects the many extraordinary 
developments and extravagances in dress that 
the last sixty or seventy years have witnessed. 
But amongst many changes, the ladies have 
remained pretty constant in their attachment 
to high heels. These were once upon a time 
considered by some folks to be dangerous 
weapons in the armoury of female charms and 
blandishments, for not long ago there was dis- 
covered in New Jersey an old colonial statute, 
still unrepealed, which enacts that ‘all women 
of whatever age, profession, or rank, whether 
maids or widows, who shall, after this Act, 
impose upon, seduce, or betray into matrimony 
any of his majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, false 
hair, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
now in force against witchcraft and like mis- 
demeanours.’ 


ROSES AND MEMORIES. 
SONNET. 


Goa and a grayness as of breaking night 
Till the June day awakens, till the hush 
Breaks into song of throstle, and the lush 
Long grasses stir and quiver, dewy bright. 


A world of dusky crimsons, with the white 
Snow petals budding, and the fragrant blush 
Of the moss-rose—an ever deepening flush 
Of flowers that wait the love-kiss of the light. 


So breaks the morn of roses; but, alas ! 
Dead Junes have left their memories, a flower 
Pressed between storied leaves, a twist of grass 
Once fitted to my finger in that bower 
Of twilight blooms. Oh love! though youth must 

pass, 
Life holds the mem’ry of that golden hour. 

C. A. Dawson. 
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